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4)reface. 


This  little  volume  is  a  memorial  of  our  Decennial  Celebration,  and 
though  no  epic  could  adequately  describe  that  occasion,  the  reader  will  find 
here  enough  events  recorded  to  awaken  his  recollection  of  the  rest,  and  at 
least  to  suggest  something  of  what  this  reunion  meant  to  us  all.  It  is  well 
that  these  happy  memories  should  be  pinned  to  paper,  before,  like  all  good 
things,  they  flutter  away  beyond  our  reach. 

The  Secretary's  share  in  the  present  undertaking  has  been  confined  to 
the  congenial  and  not  arduous  task  of  compilation.  He  has  arranged,  rever- 
ently, in  a  decent  order,  the  works  of  the  bards,  the  historians,  the  artists, 
and  the  minstrels  of  our  class.  Bond  and  Borden  are  the  chief  snap-shots 
of  '94,  while  to  Eddy's  imagination  we  owe  the  Triumphal  Egress  of  Taylor, 
pictured  on  the  following  page.  The  picture  of  the  class  which  appears  as 
frontispiece  was  taken  by  Notman  of  Cambridge,  and  may  be  obtained  of 
that  photographer  (Massachusetts  Avenue)   for  $1.25. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  present  volume  contains  the  nucleus  of 
a  '94  song  book,  the  plan  for  which  was  explained  at  the  Decennirl  Dinner. 
May  it  attract  many  other  melodies  to  itself,  and  help  to  .syraboLze  and  to 
deepen  our  devotion  to  '94. 

To  the  men  who  have  subscribed  for  this  volume,  and  who  have  waited 
patiently  for  its  appearance,  the  Secretary  presents  the  thanks  of  the  De- 
cennial Committee. 

EDWARD  KENNARD  RAND. 

107,   Lake   View   Avenue,   Cambridge. 
Commencement   Day,   1905. 


History  of  Decennial  Renunion. 

By  Eliot  Tuckerman  and  Sydney  M.  Willianu. 


Day  the  First. 

The  Class  of  '94  has  had  a  cracking  good  time,  and,  lest  some  of  the 
minor  incidents  of  its  three  days'  celebration  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  glowing 
enthusiasm  for  the  event,  it  has  decided  to  make  a  little  history  of  its  birth- 
day party. 


"Thank  You,   I  Don't  Care  if  I  Do." 


Enthusiastically  looking  forward  to  its  Decennial,  the  Class  was  on 
hand  in  large  numbers  at  the  Hotel  Lenox  on  Monday,  June  27th,  promptly 
at  the  appointed  hour  of  half  past  one.  The  Committee  had  secured  the  large 
south  parlor  of  the  Lenox  and  provided  a  very  good  and  ample  cold  luncheon, 
which  included  clam  broth,  salmon,  all  sorts  of  salads  and  sandwiches,  straw- 
berries, ice  cream  and  cake,  coffee,  punch,  beer,  cigiars  and  cigarettes. 
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A  song-book  had  been  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Class,  and  printed  very 
appropriately  in  our  old  class  colors — green  and  white — and  of  course  it 
was  read  all  over.  After  some  graceful  Latin  verses  (the  meaning  of  which 
Secretary  Rand  thoughtfully  explained  to  us  later  on),  we  found  on  its 
pages  a  number  of  the  songs  of  our  college  days  and  the  best  of  those  which 
have  come  up  since,  and  at  once  began  to  sing  'em.  For  the  "Good  Old 
Summer  Time"  we  had  some  very  fitting  words  from  the  hand  of  a  bard  who 
prefers  to  remain  unknown,  and  Walter  Bailey,  '94,  had  written  a  two-verse 
song — both  words  and  music — which  was  sung  with  a  will  many  times. 


"Before' 


Promptly  at  half  past  four  o'clock  Chairman  Davis  got  us  to  stop  telling 
one  another  how  well  we  remembered  each  other's  faces  and  how  completely 
we  had  forgotten  each  other's  names,  and  how  fat  or  bald  or  gray  we'd  got, 
and  other  similar  truths  (very  few  empty  compliments  were  passed),  and 
to  get  aboard  special  electric  cars,  which  soon  landed  us  on  the  docks.  Here 
we  found  that  the  thoughtful  Committee  had  provided  for  all  of  us  beautiful 
pewter  mugs,  bearing  the  shield  of  Harvard  and  our  Class  numerals  and 
the  word  "Decennial."  Then  there  were  crimson  buttons,  marked  '94,  for 
each  of  us.  The  Salem  Cadet  Band  was  there,  too,  and  while  we  waited  for 
the  "Attaquin,"  which  was  to  take  us  to  Point  Shirley,  it  disposedi  of  the 
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last  signs  of  the  past  ten  years  and  reduced  us  to  our  original  terms,  and 
in  a  few  cases,  even  lower. 

The  "Attaquin"  was  a  few  minutes  late  in  arriving,  and  those  of  us  who 
inquired  why,  learned  some  interesting  facts.  We  were  not  to  go  to  sea 
in  a  "tub,"  but  forsooth,  through  the  influence  of  our  long,  esteemed  class- 
mate Chaney,  counsel  to  the  line,  were  to  have  the  honor  of  taking  the 


'•After' 


maiden  trip  on  a  brand-new  steamer.     And  a  fitting  (tight  fitting)   steamer 
she  was  for  our  good'ly  Class. 

iWfhen  all  was  ready  for  sea,  and  two  portly  kegs  of  beer  had  been 
broached  on  the  lower  deck,  we  formed  in  line  and  filled  up  our  new  mugs 
for  a  toast  to  the  class. 


Class  of  189-i. 


Bond  gave  us  the  following  toast : 

Here's  to  the  early  nineties 

And  the  friendships  which  they  bore ; 

Here's  to  the  crowd  of  careless  boys 

Who  shouted  "Ninety  Four!" 

Here's  to  the  ten  long  years  since  gone ; 

A  salute  to  the  years  in  store ; 

And  here's  success  to  our  great-grandsons 

Of  Nineteen  Ninety-Four. 


The  LiEht  of  Asia. 


And  as  he  finished  our  three  great  class  flags  were  broken  out  by  Gard- 
ner Beals,  Borden  and  Garrison — skilled  sailor  men  all — while  the  rest  of 
us  put  our  new  cups  into  immediate  use.  Jim  Lowell  and  Dana  also  gave 
ex  tempore  toasts,  which  met  with  approval. 

By  this  time  we  were  well  down  the  bay,  where  we  passed  the  police 
boat  and  reported  to  her  that  all  was  well  on  board. 
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The  band  was  doing  its  best  to  earn  its  dinner,  and  its  best  is  hard  to 
beat,  and  Borden  was  snapping  Kodaks  of  us  on  the  sly.    Serious  discussion 


The  Race  Question. 


was  interrupted  at  this  point  by  the  vigilant  G.  M.  Gushing,  who  directed 
the  company's  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  excursion  boat  laden  with  Nan- 
tasket  fairies  was  just  passing.  Its  curious  efifect  upon  Gardner  Beals,  Gush- 
ing (Sir  Galahad)  Tuck,  Bond  and  Loring,  will  be  readily  noted. 


Class  of  1894. 
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V  idem  us. 


Class  of  1894. 


Vincimur, 


Arrived  at  Point  Shirley,  about  forty  amphibians  at  once  proceeded  to 
put  the  bathing  suits,  which  George  Gushing  had  procured,  into  the  swim. 
Bert  Taylor  forgot  to  nail  his  tights  on  and  from  modesty  nearly  froze  while 
his  zealous  classmates  sought  him  out  a  barrel  in  which  to  come  ashore. 

Davis  finally  got  him  a  mammoth  pair  of  trunks,  in  which  he  solemnly 
marched  out,  while  the  band  played  appropriate  music. 

Point  Shirley  has  long  had  a  great  reputation  for  its  fish  dinners.  We 
certainly  had  a  good  one — steamed  soft  clams,  clam  chowder,  codfish  and 
then  lobsters,  with  coflfee,  cigars  and  beer. 

During  the  dinner  we  had  a  speech  from  Secretary  Rand  and  from  Syd 
Williams,  who  had  done  a  lot  to  make  it  the  success  which  it  was,  and  songs 
by  Taylor,  and  choruses  and  cheering  by  the  Class. 
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Mattie  Bond  then  called  the  roll  of  the  Class,  and  each  in  turn  stood 
forth  and  told  if  that  was  all  there  was  of  him,  or  if  he  had  left  half,  or  more 
than  half,  at  home,  and  if  so,  how  much.  Many  good  reports  were  made  and, 
so  far,  the  fear  that  Harvard  population  may  decrease  seems  not  borne 
out  by  '94. 

After  dinner,  inspired  by  the  band,  an  impromptu  cake-walk  took  place, 
followed  by  a  serpentine-lock-step-march,  and  then  by  some  spirited  solos 
with  band  accompaniment — by  Bacon  on  the  bass  tambour  and  by  F.  L. 
Lowell  on  the  cornet-a-pistcn. 

The  full  glory  of  the  celebration  cannot  be  understood  by  those  who 
missed  it,  unless  they  can  picture  to  themselves,  for  an  accompaniment  to 
the  sail,  a  perfect,  clear  Summer's  day  followed  by  a  glorious  moonlight 
night.  It  was  by  the  light  of  the  moon  that  we  finally  lined  up  and,  hauling 
down  the  '94  banner,  that  since  our  arrival  had  flown  proudly  from  the  pole 
on  the  club-hcuse  roof,  marched  aboard  the  "Attaquin"  to  the  stirring  music 
of  the  band,  and  sailed  away  on  our  moonlight  "pop  concert." 

While  we  cruised  about  the  harbor,  we  were  not  forgotten  by  friends 
ashore.  Messages  began  to  come  by  Marconigraph  almost  as  soon  as  we 
steamed  ofif,  and  the  little  messenger  boy,  who  came  with  us  from  the  Wire- 
less Company's  office,  was  kept  busy  delivering  messages.  Captain  Cosby 
was  in  great  demand  and  received  important  despatches  from  the  Mikado 
and  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias ;  and  Cushing,  Barbey,  Lane.  Hapgood  and 
others  were  loudly  called  for. 

Cheering  and  singing,  we  reached  the  pier  at  last  and  separated  for  the 

night,  voting  all  hands  in  control  most  efficient. 

E.  T. 
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Day  the  Second. 

When  rosy-'fingered  dawn,  child  of  the  morning,  left  her  saflFron-colored 
couch,  our  heroes  did  likewise,  and  boarding  special  cars,  hied  them  to  the 
Country  Club  in  Brookline. 

Here  might  be  seen  Waters,  he  of  the  mighty  limb ;  Homans,  fresh  from 
commanding  the  applause  of  listening  senates;  Lakin,  the  fleet;  and  the  fear- 
less Blake.  Not  wanting,  too,  were  Knudsen,  from  the  land  of  the  lotus- 
eaters  ;  Hall,  straight  from  the  Pike ;  Cosby,  tamer  of  wild  horses ;  Brecken- 


fe^J^^c^^S^^^B 

^^^HiA^B^' '  ^K                               '^^B 

'^^H  Ih^  o^nf               1 '^^H 

A   Fortuitous  Group  before  the  Field  Sports. 

ridge,  terror  of  Tammany ;  Sharpe  and  Whitney,  fishers  of  men.  Whom  first, 
whom  last,  shall  I  name?  Eddy,  mighty  of  girth,  and  Emerson — the  Nisus 
and  Euryalus  of  the  fat  men's  race;  Dresser,  who  strives  mightily  at  law, 
but  eats  and  drinks  with  friends;  Cushing  the  courtly;  Gardner  the  gallant; 
Wilson,  trainer  of  the  young  idea ;  Battelle  the  boisterous ;  Washburn,  the 
man  that  made  Worcester  famous ;  Sherwin,  swift  of  foot,  and  the  god-like 
Bacon;  Lawrence  the  sunbeam,  and  the  large-eyed  Bond! 

Then  Davis,  leader  of  men,  rising,  spoke  winged  words: 

"Let  all  good  at  wielding  the  racquet  quickly  take  to  themselves  partners 
and  let  the  games  begin  forthwith." 
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He  spoke,  and  straightway  the  earth  shook  as  the  champions  advanced — 
fourteen  in  all — each. the  weight  of  four  such  as  the  earth  now  bears.  But 
those  loath  to  strive,  and  those  who  strove  in  vain,  lay  recumbent  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  spreading  beech,  where  they  drew  rustic  inspiration  through 
a  slender  straw. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-"  ^^SV  •^^ 

'^\ 

r', 

'- -^^^jflJiifi^^B 

Silvestii  Musani  Mcditaraur  Aveua. 


Meantime,  the  heroes,  such  as  survived  in  the  lists,  did  mightily  contend, 
and  as  those  vanquished  departed,  it  came  to  pass  that  only  Lowell  & 
Homans  and  Whittier  &  Wilson  finally  remained.  Then  Homans  lifted  up 
his  voice  in  prayer  to  those  who  dwell  upon  Olymipus,  and  chiefly  to  Hera, 
Queen  of  the  immortals : 

"Goddess,  if  ever  I  have  poured  out  to  you  libations  or 
sacrificed  to  you  fat  thighs  of  sheep  and  if  oxen,  hear  my 
prayer  and  aid  me  against  the  insolent  foe !" 

He  spoke,  and  Hera,  spouse  of  Zeus,  heard  him  and  came  down  from 
Olympus,  and  taking  the  form  of  a  house-fly,  perched  on  the  nose  of  Whittier, 
resolute  of  purpose,  and  as  he,  with  a  cry  of  rage,  seeking  to  dash  away  the 
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"Popped  up  an  easy  lob." 


pest,  swung  lustily  at  the  ball,  she  leaped  into  his  eye,  so  that  he,  missing 
his  aim,  popped  up  an  easy  lob,  which  Lowell,  light  of  foot,  springing  forward, 
did  quickly  punish. 
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A  Few  Good  '94's  Beside  the  Tennis  Courts.    The  Doubles  Champions  in  the  Background. 


Thus  fell  W'hittier  &  Wilson,  staunch  champions  'both,  who,  born  of 
men,  yet  dared  the  immortals.  For  such  Lowell  and  Homans  have  become  at 
the  thumb  of  our  special  artist. 


Class  of  1894. 


Married  Men  Taking  the  Field  for  Baseball.    Mr.  1'.  S.  i,>ia.,  iicK,  of  Mr.  Dana  the  Favor  of  the  Ball.    Mr. 
I^indsley   I/^ring  Would  I,ike  to  Occupy  First. 

Now,  being  anhungered  and  athirst,  the  comrades  were  summoned  to 
the  banquet  house  and,  joyful,  obeyed  the  call.  Much  they  discoursed  upon 
the  fame  won  by  their  fellows  on  sea  and   land,  rejoicing  in   those  whose 

names  were  to  sound  through  the  aeons  to  come,  yet  not  unmindful  of  the 
comrades  already  gone  before.  And  when  they  had  eaten  and  drunk  and 
were  filled,  again  they  thronged  the  greensward,  contending  in  games  each 
to  his  taste — softball,  football,  races,  and  other  sports,  such  as  delight 
men  sturdy  of  frame.  Chiefly  they  thronged  about  the  fat  men's  race,  where 
only  such  as  tipped  the  beam  at  200  or  more  might  contend. 

Now  as,  the  signal  given,  the  racers  shot  away  like  arrows,  it  chanced 
that  Eddy  the  elephant  did  somewhat  surpass  the  others,  a  start  being  allowed 
him  for  his  greater  size ;  but  Waters,  already  known  to  fame,  was  given  a 
greater  space  to  cover,  and  manfully  he  strove,  and  many  a  hero  he  passed 
in  the  contest;  but  Eddy,  whose  massive  bulk  misled  the  handicappers,  sped 
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swifter  than  the  fish-hawk  when,  poised  in  air,  it  darts  upon  its  prey.  Free 
and  clear  of  the  others  he  shot,  and  crossed  the  goal  five  cloth-yards'  lengths 
ahead  of  all.  And  a  shout  went  up  from  his  comrades  so  that  the  woods 
around  re-echoed.  Next  after  him  came  Emerson,  hippopotamus-like,  and 
with  them  twelve  others  also  ran. 

Then  twenty  heroes,  their  legs  confined  in  sacks,  essayed  to  race.  Much 
were  they  tossed  about,  and  many  a  proud  head  lay  I'ow  in  the  dust  ere  the 
victors  could  be  proclaimed — A.  J.  Plummer  and  F.  S.  Pratt,  the  Ixion  of  '94. 


Three-Leifsed  Race.    A   Refutation  of  the  Adaee  that  in  Union  There  is  Strength.    Witness  Bacon  and 

Cushing  Left  at  the  Post' 

Next  came  the  three-legged  race,  won  by  Loring  and  Williams  with 
Keller  and  Wildes  hard  after  them;  the  obstacle  race,  won  by  Keller,  Borden 
second,  and  the  hop-step-and-jump  by  Wheelwright,  Lakin  second. 

Finally,  to  end  the  sports,  a  relay  race  between  the  Benedicts  and  the 
Bachelors — twenty-one  men  to  each  side — was  run,  in  which  the  Benedicts 
proved  fleeter  by  twenty  feet  to  the  good. 

So  ended  the  games,  and  the  comrades,  bathing  and  arraying  themselves 
in  clean  linen,  betook  them  to  the  city  for  the  banquet  of  the  evening. 

S.  M.  W. 
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The  Dinner. 


The  excursion  and  the  field  day  had  fairly  represented  the  out-of-door 
elennfent,  and  it  was  meant  that  the  dinner  should  stand  in  some  degree  for 
the  intellectual.  After  their  two  days'  sport,  it  seemed  a  fitting  climax  that 
this  should  be  a  tolerably  dignified  affair,  worthy  of  a  gathering  of  graduates 
of  the  leading  university  in  the  country,  many  of  whom  are  already  making 
a  name  for  themselves. 


In  this  connection  the  Class  has  been  most  fortunate  in  its  toastmaster. 
Rand  is  a  happy  combination  of  the  scholar  without  a  trace  'of  the  pedant,  and 
possessed  of  a  merry  and  searching  wit,  is  learned  in  all  save  the  gentle  art 
o^making  enemies.  Introduced  hy  Chairman  Davis,  he  set  the  ball  rolling 
by  a  running  translation  of  the  mediaeval  Latin  students'  song  which  appeared 
on  the  title  page  of  the  '94  Song  Book.     It  ran  as  follows : 


Dulce  cum  sodalibus 

Sapit  vinum  honum; 
Osculari  virgines 

Dulcius  est  donum; 
Donum  est  dulcissimum 

Lyra  ceu  Maronum; 
Si  his  tribus  gaudeam, 

Spemo  regis  thronum. 

In  me  Bacchus  excitat 

Veneris  amor  em,; 
Venus  mox  poeticum 

Phoebi  dat  furorem; 
Phoebus  dux  clarissimus 

Comparat  honorem; 
Vae  mihi,  si  tribus  his 

Infidelis  forem. 

Si  tyrannus  iubeat, 

"Vinum  dato!"   darem: 
"Nan  amato  virgines!" 

Aegre  non  amarem,; 
"Frange  lyram,  abice!" 

Pertinax  negarem; 
"Lyram  da,  seumorere!" 

Cantans  exspirarem  ! 


Sweet  it  is  with  jolly  sports 

To  pass  the  winecup  free; 
Damosels  to  osculate 

Is  sweeter  boon — to  me; 
Sweetest  rapture  is  the  harp 

Sounding  Maro's  glee ! 
These  three  boons  I  covet  more 

Than  pomp  of  royalty. 

Bacchus  stirreth  up  in  me 

Venus'  tender  flame; 
Venus  brings  poetic  rage 

In  Phoebus'  sacred  name; 
Phoebus,  my  dear  sovran  lord 

Gets  me  undying  fame  ! 
Woe  were  me  if  e'er  I  thought 

These  gentle  gods  to  shame. 

Were  the  tyrant  to  command, 

'  'Touch  not  the  wine-god's  fire  !" 
I'd  humor  him;  "Kiss  ne'er  a  maid  !" 

I'd  some/iow  quench  desire; 
"Break  thine  harp:  cast  it  away! " 

I'd  say  him  nay,  in  ire; 
"Break  thine  harp,  or  die  the  death !" 

Singing,  I'd  expire ! 


Those   who   understood   applauded    enthusiastically ;   those   who   didn't, 
vociferously,  and  the  result  must  have  been  gratifying  to  Rand. 
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Louis  Hall,  who  was  next  introduced  as  part  owner  in  "Mysterious 
Asia"  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  proved  himself  a  good  showman.  In  fact, 
before  he  had  finished,  many  of  his  hearers  who  had  previously  voted  the  Fair 
a  bore,  pricked  up  their  ears  and  decided  that  there  might  be  something 
doing. 

The  toastmaster  next  called  on  Eliot  Tuckerman  for  a  poem,  which  the 
Friar,  easing  his  conscience  with  a  few  remarks  about  "doggerel,"  proceeded 
to  spout.    The  poem  is  printed  below. 

Most  of  the  men  at  the  dinner  had  already  heard  of  Buck  Wells'  plucky 
work  at  Telluride,  Colorado.  Waters's  reading  of  the  extracts  from  a  Boston 
paper  (see  below)   roused  much  enthusiasm. 

As  at  all  our  reunions,  the  bringing  up  of  Marshall  Newell's  name,  always 
held  in  affectionate  remembrance  by  the  Class,  roused  deep  emotion,  and  at 
Bond's  suggestion,  it  was  voted  to  send  the  following  resolution  to  his  family : 

"Whereas,  at  this  Decennial  celebration  of  our  class,  we  call 
to  mind  the  well-beloved  figure  of  our  classmate,  Marshall  Newell, 
as  the  man  about  whom  was  centered  our  greatest  affection  and  the 
strongest  interest  in  our  college  course, 

"Resolved,  that  to  him  this  night,  and  to  his  memory,  we, 
standing,  shall  drink  a  silent  toast ;  and 

"Resolved,  further,  that  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  forwarded 
to  his  mother  and  family  by  the  Secretary  of  the  class." 
All  present  then  joined  in  a  silent  toast. 

Rick  Olmstead,  who  was  next  called  upon,  hardly  needed  an  introduction. 
His  classmates  know  him  chiefly  as  a  marvelous  performer  on  the  high  bicycle 
during  college,  and  also  diiring  the  afternoon  sports ;  but  the  world  at  large 
knows  him  as  the  foremost  landscape  architect  in  the  country,  the  founder 
and  chief  of  the  school  of  landscape  architecture  at  Harvard,  and  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  enlarged  plans  for  the  laying  out  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

To  those  of  us  whose  lives  are  comparatively  uneventful,  .'\rthur  Cosby's 
talk  on  the  Spanish  War  and  the  men  who  fought  in  it  proved  exceptionally 
interesting.  Co-sby  was  with  the  Rough  Riders,  and,  being  wounded  in  one 
of  the  engagements,  though  repeatedly  sent  to  the  rear,  persisted  in  returning 
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to  the  front.  His  actron  in  this  case  was  mentioned  in  a  number  of  despatches. 
Since  the  war  he  has  been  practising  law  in  New  York  and  in  the  thick  of 
politics,  being  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City  of  New  York  until 
November,  1903. 

Knudsen,  on  a  short  visit  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  gave  an  account 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country.  He  is  interested  in  politics  there 
and  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  concluded  with  a  song  in  the 
native  dialect.  We  omit  the  song.  The  translation  we  also  thought  best 
to  omit. 

Breckenridge  has  moved  North,  and  lives  in  New  York.  Curiously 
enough,  he  has  just  been  waging  a  hot  and  successful  political  contest  with 
Cosby,  and  since  1904  has  had  his  place  as  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel. 
He  gave  a  most  earnest  talk  on  the  state  of  the  South,  touching  the  negro 
question,  and  was  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention. 

The  Decennial  Ode,  composed  by  Ned  Hill,  words  by  Copley  Greene. 
was  sung  by  Harry  Wheelwright,  the  whole  company  joining  in  the  chorus 

In  college,  Magrath  was  known  for  his  auburn  hair;  in  the  Medical 
School,  for  standing  high  in  his  class;  in  1904,  for  helping  to  discover  the 
germ  of  small-pox,  the  direct  result  of  long,  special  study,  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  medical  world.  He  has  developed  along  broad  lines, 
kept  up  athletics,  is  President  of  the  New  England  Rowing  Association,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  all-around  men  the  class  has  produced.  He  spoke  effectively 
of  the  need  of  additional  endowments  for  the  new  Medical  School  buildings. 

At  this  point  in  the  dinner  Homans  and  Bacon  were  despatched  as 
envoys  extraordinary  to  convey  '94's  greetings  to  the  class  of  '74,  dinin.7 
upstairs.  Apparently  they  did  this  with  considerable  tact,  for  their  visit 
was  afterwards  referred  to  by  the  '74  men  as  the  pleasantest  part  of  their 
evening.  Their  own  representatives  appeared  shortly  to  bring  their  greet- 
ings in  return. 

The  dinner  ended  soon  afterwards  with  a  lusty  '94  cheer,  but  some,  not 
satisfied  with  the  previous  flow  of  soul,  held  up  the  members  of  '74  as  they 
came  down  stairs  and  extracted  (not  without  Pain)  a  speech  from  every  man. 
It  was  midnight  or  later  before  the  remnants  left  for  clubs  to  begin  all  over 
again  with  rarebit  and  beer.  S.  M.  ;W. 
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Commencement  Day. 

Oommencement  Day,  the  last  of  our  three  days'  spree,  dawned  dull  and 
rainy.  By  noon,  however,  the  rain  had  let  up,  and  the  Class,  after  its  business 
meeting  in  Holden  Chapel,  adjourned  to  the  back  of  Harvard  Hall,  where  two 
photographs  were  taken. 

There  was  a  good  spread  in  Holden  for  the  Class  and  its  friends,  many 
of  whom  came  around.  The  cliapel  was  decorated  with  laurel  and  evergreen, 
and,  in  the  background,  with  wreaths  and  festoons  of  green  and  white.  Copies 
of  the  Secretary's  Fourth  Report  were  on  hand  for  distribution. 

When  the  Chief  Marshal  called  for  '94,  a  goodly  representation  stepped 
up,  and  the  old  cheer  rang  out  again  and  again,  sometimes  spontaneously, 
and  sometimes  in  response  to  the  cheers  of  the  graduating  class. 

So  ended  the  doings  of  the  Class  as  an  organization  apart  from  the  general 
body  of  the  Alumni.  It  had  come  together  from  the  ends  of  the  world  to 
cheer  for  '94;  before  returning  whence  it  came,  it  joined  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  Alumni  in  cheering  for  Harvard.  E.  T. 
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Subsequent  Dinners. 

February  25,  1905. 

A  subscription  dinner  was  given  at  the  American  House,  notices  having 
been  sent  to  mien  living  within  reasonable  distance  from  Boston.  At  least 
sixty  were  present.  E.  K.  Rand  was  toaftmaster,  and  called  on  various 
speakers,  including  Tower,  who  had  dropped  in  from  Montana,  and  Kennedy, 
just  returned  from  Japan.  The  company  decided  that  a  class  dinner  every 
year  would  be  indispensable. 

June  27,  1905. 

A  subscription  dinner  was  given  at  Hotel  Brunswick  the  night  before 
Commencement,  notices  having  been  sent  to  all  members  of  the  class. 
W.  H.  Garland  was  toastmaster,  and  called,  among  others,  on  Sharp,  who 
spoke  on  the  Ministry,  and  on  Homans,  whose  poem  on  the  Decennial  is 
printed  below.  A  special  feature  of  the  evening  was  an  elaborate,  though 
impromptu  exhibition  of  miscellaneous  talents,  including  a  cornet  solo  from 
F.  Lowell.  The  company  decided  that  it  did  no  harm  to  have  two  class 
dinners  this  year. 
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Verses  for  the  '94  Decennial  Dinner. 

Exchange  Club,  June    28,  1904. 

By  Eliot  Tuckerman. 


"The  time  will  come,"  Rand  said  to  me, 

"To  read  a  poem,  I  fear ; 
You  wrote  some  doggerel  in  your  youth, 
Can't  you  write  some  this  year?" 

"I  doubt  it,  very  much,"  said  I, 
(But  not  so  Rand  could  hear.) 
On  Pegasus,  it  seemied  to  me. 
Perhaps  with  luck,  that  I'd  a 
Fair  chance,  like  Roosevelt,  to  be 
A  good  enough  Rough  Rider. 
My  stern  command,  "Prepare  to  mount," 
You've  heard  from  the  Presider. 

The  year  has  come  around  for 

Presidential  parades. 

When  the  people  go  a-marching 

By  professions  and  by  trades. 

Like  sorted  suits  of  diamonds. 

And  hearts  and  clubs  and  spades. 

And,  as  I  lay  a-thinking 

What  the  devil  I  could  say 

About  this  glorious  class  of  ours, 

And  all  of  us,  today. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  heard  a  band. 

And  everybody  shout: 
"Here  comes  the  Class  of  '94!" 
"Turn  out  the  Guard,  turn  out !" 

Then,  "Up  the  Street,"  behind  the  band. 

And  marching  just  before 

The  ten-year-olds,  who  got  a 

Mighty  welcoming  uproar. 

Came  Dr.,  Surgecn.  Chairman, 

Lincoln  Davis,  '94. 

And  after  him,  quite  orderly. 

As  in  the  class  report, 

Where  Mrs.  Rand  has  sorted  them 
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With  patient  care  and  thought, 
My  classmates  came,  and  I  confess 
My  breath  came  quick  and  short. 

Gold!   Gold!   Gold!   Gold! 

Hard,  elusive,  heavy  and  cold. 

The  business  men  came  first  that  day, 

Marching  in  solid  and  steady  array. 

And  they  held  the  right  of  line  by  force 

Of  numbers,  and  power,  and  also,  of  course, 

Of  brains,  for  all  of  us  now  well  know 

That  they  are  the  men  who  make  things  go. 

The  chief  of  division,  'twas  plain  to  see, 

Was  our  old  class  president,  George  C.  Lee. 

He's  a  banker  now,  but  his  heart's  still  kind. 

He's  the  same  old  sixpence  you'll  always  find. 

At  his  back,  as  of  yore,  came  a  jovial  three, 

Thompson  and  Bacon  and  Arthur  Dupee ; 

And  there  was  Clarence  Morgan,  too. 

True  to  his  friends,  to  his  class  still  true. 

And  old  Bob  Blake  and  Seavey  Battelle, 

And  Sherwin,  and  Cutler  and  Borden  as  well. 

With  Heckscher  and  Wheelwright  and  Russell  Beals, 

'94  captains  on  various  fields. 

And  there  were  Gardner  and  Lowell  and  Lane, 

S.  Williams,  T.  Livermore,  Newman  and  Paine, 

And  Captain  Bulkeley  .Wells,  beside. 

Fresh  from  the  strike  at  Tellurtide ; 

And  big  Lou  Hall,  who,  on  the  Pike, 

Shows  what  Mysterious  Asia's  like. 

Loring  and  Bishop  and  Hubbell  came 

With  rows  of  others,  too  many  to  name, 

For,  if  I  should  tell  them  all  to  you. 

You'd  ask,  "Will  this  doggerel  ever  be  through?" 

With  a  stately  step  and  rustle  of  silk 

The  Barristers  came  by, 

"Chancellor"  Homans  leading  their  ranks 

With  seemly  dignity. 

And  among  the  lawyers  marching  there 

Were  many  well  known  to  all : 
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Bond  and  Waters  and  George  A.  Gray, 

Gushing  and  Saltonstall; 

Bishop  and  Cosby  and  Breckenridge, 

Dresser  and  Ellis,  of  course, 

Lakin  and  Goldmark  and  Dickinson, 

Kilbreth  and  Cutler  and  Bloss. 

And  there  were  Carter  and  Corliss,  too, 

Quinby  and  Beals  were  there. 

And  Walter  Rosen, 

Who  now  has  chosen 

A  tanker's  name  to  bear. 

And  Chouteau  Dyer  and  Kinney  Smith — 

Each  is  now  half  a  business  man — 

Tinkham  and  Clarkson  and  Gordon  Hughes, 

Garland  and  Harrison. 

And  there  were  many  marching  there 

Of  probably  equal  fame — 

Bullock,  Kirkpatrick  and  Nichols  and  Niles, 

And  others  I  cannot  name. 

In  fact,  the  lawyers  of  '94 

Were  many,  too  many  to  state. 

And  how  they  all  get  a  living  today 

I  will  leave  you  to  cogitate. 

My  1  What  a  dust !  and  what  a  host ! 

It's  cavalry,  I  wot. 

Sure.    Can't  you  see  each  one  of  them 

Is  coming  on  a  trot! 

It's  Dr.  Rand,  and,  close  behind 

The  teachers — what  a  lot ! 

I'll  not  begin  to  name  them  all, 

My  classmates,  never  fear. 

For  if  I  did,  I'd  not  be  through 

Before  another  year; 

But  can't  resist  to  speak  of  just  a  few 

As  they  appear. 

See,  there  is  Dt.  Noyes,  of  course, 

And  Doctors  Ford  and  Fiske, 

With  Ahlers,  Bailey,  Gage  and  Earle, 

Damon  and  Linfield  brisk. 

I  dare  not  try  to  rhyme  the  rest. 
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'T  would  'be  too  great  a  risk. 

Oh !  the  Class  of  Ninety-foui 

Can  boast  above  two  score 

Of  sawboneses  and  doctors  of 

The  pill  and  lotion  lore. 

By  Hugh  Williams  they  were  led, 

Clad  in  white,  with  silent  tread. 

They  came  fourth  in  point  of  numbers, 

Though  their  rank  was  at  the  head. 

There  were  Cabot  and  Turnure, 

^lay  was  there,  you  may  be  sure, 

jMackie,  Bailey  and  Magrath  and 

Other  dabsters  at  a  cure. 

There  were  Johnson,  Coues  and  Ladd, 

Souter,  Barney — and  I  add 

Last,  but  not  least,  G.  S.  Whiteside 

And  E.  Williams  to  the  squad. 

Then  you  should  hear 

Ot  many  a  theologian. 

Many  an  engineer, 

That  passed  before  me. 

Sharp  I  clearly  saw 

Among  the  holy  men. 

If  I  had  tinie  unlimited. 

And  many  more. 

Harding  and  Frothingham 

In  column  came 

More  I  can't  name. 

Among  the  engineers; 

And  there,  among  the  students 

Next  to  pass. 

Came  Gregg,  who  won  the 

Cradle  of  the  class. 

And,  as  the  Journalistic  line 

Passed  me. 

Editor  Sedgwick's  face  was 

Plain  to  see. 

Then  came  the  Scientists 

Of  many  m'inds, 
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Made  up  of  many  men 

Of  many  kinds. 

Made  up  of  many  men 

Of  Architects  there  was  a 

Varied  line. 

On  land,  Xash  led  the  list, 

But  those  who  pine 

For  nautical  construction 

Often  say, 

You  can't  go  wrong  with  Crane 

Or  with  Barbey, 

While,  if  you  wish  to  beautify 

The  view 

And  make  old  Nature  do  all 

She  can  do. 

There  is  no  man  in  all  of 

Our  broad  land 

To  teat  Rick  Olmstead — 

He's  a  master  hand. 

The  Government's  array 

From  Ninety-four 

Brought  Glidden,  Barney,  Gron 

And  many  more. 

Among  the  miners  Hall  and 

Others  came ; 

In  Literature,  Greene  helped  to 

Add  his  name. 

Librarian  Shaw,  with 

Other  bibliophiles. 

Was  there,  and  Hill,  with  genial, 

Happy  smiles. 

Stood  forth  for  Music. 

So  passed  the  class.    Yet  no,  see  there  behind  that  vacant  space, 
With  happy,  laughing  children  tripping  gaily  on  apace, 
The  youthful  matrons  of  the  class  came,  the  glad  day  to  grace. 
And  many  a  ruddy  boy  was  there,  and  many  a  dainty  lass, 
And  many  a  girl  Fd  like  to  stop  and  talk  to  as  they  pass : 
And  their  full  share  they're  doing  for  the  glory  of  the  class. 

But  why  is  there  that  vacant  space,  between  the  lines  of  men 
And  the  lines  of  happy  matrons?   I  ask  you  to  explain. 
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That  space  there  is  not  vacant.    Look  hard,  look  there  again. 

'T  was  true.    For,  in  that  honored  space,  there  marched  a  little  band 

Of  classmates,  who  are  l.ving  now  m  some  far  happier  land, 

But  who,  1  think,  are  here  today,  and  will  be  ever  more, 

When  there's  something  stirring  going  on  with  the  class  of  '94. 

And  there  was  Marshall  Newell,  who  of  all  men  in  our  class 

Was  best  beloved  of  every  one.    He  was  the  first  to  pass. 

And  there,  too,  was  Adelbert  Shaw,  who,  in  that  first  scant  year, 

jNIade  friends  who'll  love  his  memory  as  long  as  they  are  here. 

And  there  was  one  who  loved  the  class, 

Our  good  old  friend,  Jim  Bell, 

And  Atkinson,  who  gave  his  books 

To  Harvard,  came  as  well. 

And  Arthur  Beebe,  too,  was  there, 

A  staunch,  true  friend  was  he, 

And  our  Dan  Shea,  with  his  warm  heart 

And  endless  jollity. 

And  there  were  Benedict  and  Lee, 

Coolidge,  McClure  and  Small, 

With  Crosby,  Keeler,  Shope  and  Smith, 

And  Whitney — good  men  all. 

And  while,  some  day,  we  who  have  lived,  shall  be  known  by  some  deed 
Or  good  or  bad,  that  we  shall  do,  however  we  succeed, 
These  happy  few  will  ne'er  grow  old,  whate'er  shall  come  to  pass, 
They  all  will  be,  while  we  shall  live,  still  members  of  the  class. 

The  throng  of  former  classmates  now  had  passed, 
The  old  familiar  faces  all  were  gone, 
Theiir  wives  and   children,  following  the   last. 
Had  left  me  standing,  musingly,  alone. 

Long  thus  I  stood  alone,  and  sadly  thought 

Of  all  the  worthies  of  our  college  days ; 

Of  those  by  whom  our  youthful  minds  were  taught. 

And  those  who  trained  us  in  such  different  ways. 

Of  Smith,  the  Dean  when  we  to  College  went. 
And  Carrie  Harris,  in  her  chair  of  State, 
Issuing  summlonses,  with  good  intent. 
Which  we  could  hardly  then  appreciate. 
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Of  her  successor,  too,  one  Montague, 
Who,  as  a  Chamberlain,  did  use  to  thrive 
Upon  the  pecadilloes,  not  a  few. 
Of  those  who  thronged  the  portals  of  U  5. 

Of  Joby  Cooke,  with  his  required  Chem.  A., 
(Counting  an  eighth  of  one  full  course,  I  think), 
No  one  to  flunk  that  course  e'er  found  a  way, 
If  he  was  there,  with  paper,  pen  and  ink. 

Of  Pebo,  walking  in  the  College  Yard, 
Emeritus  he  was,  e'en  in  our  day. 
Of  stubby  Child,  still  working  mighty  hard 
To  show  us  what  was  in  a  Shakespeare  play. 

Gone  are  they  all,  those  old  familiar  friends. 
Yet  some  remain,  whom  in  those  days  we  knew. 
Old  John,  the  orangeman,  his  figure  lends 
Still,  to  give  picturesqueness  to  the  view. 

And  our  old  postman,  Billy,  to  this  day, 
Clim'bs  up  and  down  the  stairs,  with  heavy  pack, 
Filled  up  with  summonses,  and  bills  to  pay. 
And  '"bids,"  and,  now  and  then,  a  goodly  check. 

One  stern  old  fellow,  oft  at  nine  o'clock. 
We  wished  had  been  securely  locked  in — well. 
No  matter  where ;  today  it's  quite  a  shock 
To  think  we  ever  cursed  Jones,  or  his  bell. 

Belcher,  I  think,  has  gone,  ne'er  to  be  missed, 
But  no  one  yet  has  formed  a  trust  that  comes 
Near  merging  into  one  great  Pharmacist, 
Bartlett's  and  Hubbard's  drug  emporiums. 

Foster  has  ceased  to  foster  appetites 
For  cold  ham  sandwiches  and  coffee  hot, 
Served  in  a  shaving  mug.     He  now  delights 
In  serving  cool  drinks  in  some  hotter  spot. 
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Before  we  leave  such  tender  memories, 
And  on  those  days  forever  turn  our  backs, 
Recall  with  me  one  friend  of  pompous  ways — 
Iconoclastic  Channing — with  his  axe ! 

And  still  another,  of  a  wider  fame. 
Whose  sphere  is  criticising  other  men. 
And  who  is  playing  still  the  same  old  game — 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  with  his  caustic  pen. 

Our  old  friend  Shaler,  Barrett  Wendell  too, 
With  Taussig  and  Josiah  Royce,  of  course. 
All  earned,  with  others,  thanks,  but  this  review 
Can  only  thank  them  in  a  word,  perforce. 

Long  may  great  President  Eliot  live. 
To  show  to  every  onward  coming  class 
By  his  own  life,  how  much  one  man  can  give 
Who  lives  true  to  our  motto,  "Veritas." 

Classmates,  my  time  is  up,  my  doggerel  done. 
Before  to  better  men  I  yield  the  floor. 
Fill  for  this  toast  your  glasses,  every  one, 
And  drink,  "Long,  useful  life  to  Ninety-four!" 
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"Ninety-four,  ninety-four,  rah,  rah,  rah,  rah!" 
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Decennial  Dinner. 


Exchange  Club,    Boston,  June  28,  1904 

MENU 

"Hue  vinum  et  ung^uentum  et  Dimium  breves 
Flores  amoenae  ferre  iube  rosae." 

— Horace 

LITTLE  NECK  CLAMS 

"Mihi  clam  est" 

—Plautus 

RADISHES  OLIVES  SALTED  ALMONDS 

" any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell   William  the  cook" 

—Henry  IF 

CLEAR  MOCK  TURTLE 
**  "Once,'  said  the  Mock  Turtle  at  last,  with  a  deep  sigh,  'I  was  a  real  Turtle'  " 

FRIED  SOFT  SHELL  CRABS,   TARTAR 

(Not  caught  at  New  London) 

SIRLOIN  OF  BEEF,  PIQUE,  PERIGORD 

"Heaven  sends  us  good  meat,  but  the  devil  sends  us  cooks" 

—  Garrick 

NEW  STRING  BEANS  RISSOLE  POTATOES 

"Weary  fibres  stretched  "Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soil 

with  toiV'—Siuinburne  es  bedeuten"— i^A/^rj 

PUNCH  BENEDICTINE 
"O  potio  angelical    O  nectar  monachorum!" 

—  "Bernardus  Claravallensis ,  de  gaudiis  Paraditi 

SQUABS  AU  CRESSON 
A  small  hot  bird;  buy  your  own  large  cold  bottle 
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LETTUCE  AND  TOMATO  SALAD 


"It  will  be  &  good  season  for  lettuce,  tomatoes  and  other  high-clau  garden  truck" 

—  Old  Farmers'  Almanac  for  igos,  p.  1894 


(POTATO)    CHIPS 
"No  one  is  obliged  to  open  the  pot"— Rules  of  the  Game 

FROZEN  PUDDING,  MARASCHINO 
"I  always  thought  cold  victuals  a\cc"— Holmes 

CAKES 

"Pray  take  them,  Sir — Enough's  a   Feast; 
Eat  some,  and  pocket  up  the  rest" 

CHEESE 

"I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner;  there's  Pippins  and  cheese  to  come" 

— Merry  IVi'ves  of  H^tndstr 

COFFEE 

"Man  wants  but  little  drink  below. 
But  wants  that  little  strong" 


QGARS 

"Cats  may  have  their  goose 
Cooked  by  tobacco  juice: 
Yet  why  deny  its  use, 
Thoughtfully  taken?" 

— Bacon 


"Lusiiti  latis,  edisti  satis,  atque  bibisti 
Tempus  abire  tibi  est" 

—Horace 


(Or,  in  a  modem  imitation) 

'•Then  forth  to the  bar" 

— Henry  Copety  Greene,  'Decennial  Od 
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Lines  Read  at  the  Dinner  in  June,  1905. 

By  Robert  Homans. 


In  the  notice  of  this  dinner  which  came  the  other  day, 

Our  secretary  stated  that  it  really  would  not  pay 

To  publish  a  true  record  of  our  spree  a  year  ago, 

For  the  subscriptions  he  had  asked  for  came  so  very,  very  slow. 

What?    Shall  the  proud  decennial  of  Harvard's  greatest  class 

Into  realms  of  mere  tradition  be  fore'er  allowed  to  pass? 

You  cannot  have  forgotten  that  pleasant  day  in  June, 

When  we  gathered  at  the  Lenox  just  shortly  after  noon 

To  meet  each  wandering  classmate  and  once  again  talk  o'er 

The  glorious  deeds  and  merry  times  of  good  old  ninety-four. 

Says  Smith  to  Brown:  "Why,  hello,  Jones,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  back.'' 

"My  name  is  Brown,"  the  other  said.    "You're  a  little  off  the  track. 

And  I  didn't  think  my  old  friend  Green  would  have  forgot  me  so." 

It  wasn't  Green,  but  Smith,  you  see,  that  he  had  seemed  to  know. 

'Twas  easy  such  mistakes  as  these  should  happen  now  and  then, 

For  some,  like  Bertie  Linfield,  had  quite  outgrown  our  ken. 

A  few,  alas!  were  very  bald,  some  fierce  moustachios  wore. 

And  Rand  had  raised  a  hirsute  growth  we'd  never  seen  before. 

But  as  soon  as  every  one  had  stuck  his  name  into  his  hat 

And  taken  a  small  glass  of  punch— and  *  *  *  *  more  than  that — 

and  *  *  *  *  more  than  THAT 
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Then,  led  by  Dr.  Davis,  we  sallied  for  the  shore. 

Not  caring  what  wild  winds  might  blow  or  how  the  waves  might  roar. 

For  every  man  had  his  mug  in  hand  and  the  beer  was  all  aboard, 


And  Bailey's  song  rang  loud  and  long  and  in  pleasant  melody  poured 
Forth  over  the  bay,  as  we  followed  our  way  to  Point  Shirley's  distant  shore. 
And  as  soon  as  we'd  left  Father  Neptune 
And  stood  once  again  on  dry  land. 
We  found  to  our  very  good  fortune 

Some  'bathing  suits  at  our  command. 
Every  man  was  undressed  in  a  second. 

Except,  of  course,  Senator  Lane, 
Who  said  if  he  did  he  might  reckon 

On  ne'er  seeing  that  waistcoat  again. 
You  might  have  seen  Alderman  Tinkham 

A-stemming  the  incoming  tide 
And  realize  how  Boston  folks  think  him, 
And  rightly,  her  joy  and  her  pride. 
The  noise  that  we  made  with  our  capers 
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Resounded  for  many  a  mile 
And  brought  tears  to  our  nearest  of  neighbors 

The  poor,  weary  drunks  on  Deer  Isle. 
And  when  we  had  finished  our  swimming 

And  taken  one  cocktail  or  more, 


^ 

< 

L 

We  walked  up  to  a  table  quite  brimming 

With  good  things  from  sea  and  from  shore. 
There  were  lobsters,  clams,  crabs  and  good  crayfish 

Taft's  turbot,  the  king  of  the  sea, 
Roach,  reed  birds  and  many  a  rare  dish, 

While  songs  we  were  carolling  free ; 
For  one  of  our  most  loyal  members 

Had  written  the  words  of  a  lay 
Which  Bert  Taylor,  as  each  one  remembers. 

Reeled  off  in  his  ecstatic  way. 

Alas  that  this  most  loyal  member  is  tonight  so  far  from  here, 

Having  raced  across  the  ocean  day  and  night,  despising  fear. 

And  perhaps  this  very  moment  he's  enjoying  royal  cheer, 

While  the  German  Emperor  toasts  him :  "Hoch,  Tuck,  the  buccaneer." 
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You  must  pardon  this  digression  from  the  story  of  that  day, 

But  of  our  first  sailing  party  there  is  little  more  to  say 

Save  that  we  were  told  while  landing  by  our  reverend  cleric  Sharp 

To  our  sorrow,  on  tomorrow  back  to  Springfield  he  must  harp, 

But  he  added,  could  he  bury  six  parishioners  ere  nine, 

Marry  two  and  christen  seven,  he'd  be  back  with  us  to  dine. 


Brightly  broke  the  sun  on  Tuesday 

As  we  hastened  to  our  car. 
But  we  met  with  some  slight  delay 

For  *  *  *  *  'd  sought  the  Thorndike  bar. 
Without  further  hesitation 

We  were  taken  from  the  Hub, 
And  soon  reached  our  destination. 

The  Brookline  Country  Club. 


There  each  one  could  follow  his  own  pet  diversion, 

Then  each  one  attempt  at  his  game  to  excel. 

Or  if  tO'  athletics  he  had  an  aversion 

He  could  sit  on  the  grass  and  watch  Jimmy  Lowell 

Play  ball  as  he  played  wh'en  he  once  led  our  forces. 

Encouraged  by  Cabots  and  Commodore  Clark, 


W'hile  Gale  and  Jack  Minton  displayed  their  resources 
As  pitchers  who  felt  they  were  out  for  a  lark. 
That  staid  city  father,  our  Alderm.an   Frothingham, 
Quite  put  Jimmy  Collins  far  into  the  shade. 
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While  Quig  and  Al  Dickinson 


were  'way  up  in  batting  them 

And  Hapgood,  and  Small  and  Bill  Hoag  all  played. 

Still  others  at  tennlis  displayed  their  attainments 

Where  Prince  Fortunatus  was  beaten  by  none, 

But  you  all  will  agree  that  the  greatest  excitement 

Was  caused  when  George  Chaney  put  the  shot  all  alone. 

The  day  passed  too  quickly — it  was  time  for  our  dinner, 

And  time  for  our  orators  to  come  toe  their  marks. 

But  please  don't  consider  me  too  m'uch  a  sinner. 

For  I've  really  forgotten  most  all  their  remarks, 

But  I  know  that  Ned  Rand  had  the  charge  of  the  speaking 

And  that  was  enough  to  ensure  a  good  time. 
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I've  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  Waters  was  seeking 

To  forestall  Copley  Greene's  symbolistical  rime. 

Next  day  at  Commencement  we  parted  in  sorrow. 

One  decade  had  passed,  to  return  nevermore, 

Let's  keep  up  our  courage — there'll  come  a  tomorrow, 

When  again  we'll  assemble  to  cheer  Ninety-Four. 


^o; 
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Bulkeley  Wells. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  a  full-page  article  in  the  Boston  Sun- 
day "Herald,"  dated  from  Denver,  Colorado,  July  i,  1905.  After  giving 
a  history  of  the  labor  troubles  at  the  Smuggler-Union  mine,  in  wrhich  Wells 
was  interested,  the  article  goes  on  to  say : 

The  climax  of  these  outrages  came  on  the  evening  of  November  19,  1902. 
Manager  Arthur  L.  Collins,  of  the  Smuggler-Union  mine  and  reduction  mill, 
who  had  frequently  been  threatened  with  death,  was  playing  cards  in  his 
house  with  a  couple  of  friends.  His  back  was  toward  an  unshaded  window. 
A  burly  man,  dressed  as  a  miner,  stepped  upon  the  porch,  took  deliberate  aim 
with  a  sawed-off  shotgun,  and  blew  Mr.  Collins'  head  almost  off  with  a  heavy 
charge  of  buckshot.  After  peering  through  the  shattered  glass  long  enough 
to  make  sure  he  had  "got  his  man,"  the  ruffian  coolly  shouldered  his  gun  and 
leisurely  strolled  away,  leaving  the  terror-stricken  friends  to  summon  assist- 
ance. 

No  men  were  ever  convicted  of  these  crimes,  so  completely  were  the 
courts  and  the  community  either  controlled  or  terrorized  by  the  Western 
Federation. 

After  the  murder  of  Mr.  Collins,  the  owners  of  the  Smuggler-Union  mine 
had  difficulty  in  finding  a  competent  superintendent  to  succeed  him.  Technical 
men  of  ability  are  able  to  a  certain  extent  to  choose  their  positions,  and  such 
men  did  not  feel  like  going  to  a  region  where  there  was  constant  friction  with 
the  Federation,  and  where  the  number  of  well  authenticated  but  unpunished 
assassinations  and  disapparances  of  opponents  of  "organized  labor"  averaged 
one  in  every  two  months. 

After  considerable  fruitless  search  for  the  "right  man,"  it  had  almost 
been  decided  to  close  the  Smuggler-Union  mine  indefinitely,  when  Bulkeley 
Wells  said  he  would  accept  the  position  of  manager,  run  the  mine  on  a  fair 
basis,  but  dare  to  oppose  the  Federation  as  much  as  he  thought  was  right. 
He  further  announced  that  he  did  not  propose  to  be  murdered.  His  friends 
urged  him  not  to  go  to  Telluride,  but  he  insisted  "it  was  up  to  him."  He  wa.s 
accordingly  elected  President  of  the  New  England  Exploration  Company, 
and  was  appointed  resident  manager  of  the  Smuggler-Union  mine. 

Mr.  Wells  assumed  his  new  position  at  Telluride  in  December,  1902. 
In  due  course  he  received  the  usual  sinister  warnings  to  leave.  When 
unheeded  by  Collins  and  other  men,  these  messages  had  been  but  the  pre- 
cursors of  death  or  "disappearance."  But  "Buck"  Wells  had  known  the 
danger  before  he  had  accepted  the  position.  He  refused  to  let  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  run  his  mine — but  he  did  not  go  unattended  along 
lonely  roads!  He  defied  President  Moyer  and  all  his  emissaries — but  he 
kept  his  doors  well  locked  at  night,  and  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he  had 
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a  few  friends  he  could  trust,  who  were  "handy"  with  rifles,  sleeping  in  the 
house  with  him.  He  disregarded  letters  threatening  his  life — but  he  did 
not  sit  next  open  windows. 

In  January,  1903,  James  H.  Peabody  succeeded  to  the  Governorship  of 
Colorado.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  this  man,  it  is  certain  he  was 
about  the  only  Governor  Colorado  ever  had  who  was  not  afraid  of  the  labor 
unions.  Wells  recruited  Troop  A,  First  Squadron  Cavalry,  National  Guard 
of  Colorado,  composed  of  merchants,  tankers,  mine  owners  and  non-Federa- 
tion miners,  and  January  11,  1904,  was  commissioned  Captain  by  Peabody. 
In  the  fall  of  1903  the  Western  Federation  had  called  another  strike — they 
used  to  call  them  about  so  often  in  Telluride — and  after  a  time  intimidation  of 
non-Federation  men  was  attempted.  Thereupon  Governor  Peabody  sent 
troops  to  Telluride  and  ordered  out  the  local  cavalry  under  Wells. 

Such  is,  in  outline,  the  story  of  Bulkeley  Wells'  activity  in  Telluride. 
He  crystallized  the  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  in  the  San  Juan  region,  and  by  his  courage  and  energy  made  this 
opposition  count  for  something.  Before  Wells  took  charge  of  things  there 
were  lots  of  "side  line  experts"  in  Telluride,  but  he  was  the  first  man  who 
showed  himself  willing  and  able  to  "run  with  the  ball."  A  non-union  miner 
can  now  work  in  Telluride,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Colorado,  without  fear 
of  being  shot  or  slugged. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  relate  in  detail  the  steps  that  were  taken  to 
"clean  up"  Telluride.  The  ringleaders  of  the  trouble  were  arrested  on  various 
charges,  put  to  work  on  the  streets,  imprisoned,  and  finally  were  "assisted" 
out  of  the  district.  Then,  in  January,  1904,  "martial  law"  was  declared,  and 
in  February  Captain  "Buck"  Wells  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Telluride 
military  district.  The  threats  against  his  life  were  redoubled,  but  he  paid 
no  attention  to  them,  except  to  take  proper  precautions,  and  soon  cleared 
the  district  of  law-breakers  and  incendiaries.  All  news  sent  out  of  Telluride 
either  by  telegraph  or  telephone,  was  censured  for  a  time  by  Wells,  although 
letters  sent  out  by  mail  were  not  interfered  with. 

When  in  the  spring  the  militia  was  withdrawn,  some  of  the  men  who 
had  been  sent  out  of  the  district  returned.  Whereupon  Captain  Wells  and 
about  100  other  leading  business  men  and  mine  owners  gathered  up  sixty 
of  the  Federation  men  and  their  sympathizers,  marched  them  under  guard 
to  the  railroad  station,  put  them  aboard  a  train,  and  started  them  out  of  the 
district.  As  the  special  train  bearing  the  Federationists  departed,  a  fusillade 
was  fired  into  the  air  by  Wells  and  his  men  to  remind  these  men  not  to  return. 

Later  some  of  these  men  tried  to  return,  whereupon  Governor  Peabody 
again  declared  martial  law,  putting  Captain  Wells  in  command  of  the  district 
once  more.  During  this  period  of  his  "military  gxDvemorship  of  the  district" 
Wells  did  such  a  thorough  job  of  "pacification"  that  there  has  since  been  no 
trouble  in  the  San  Juan  region. 
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The   Song  of  '94. 
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song        to      sing       the    praise       of     Nine    -    ty  Four 

rise         on      ev'    -    ry      side       from  count    -   less  throngs: 
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voic    -    es      to  the      one        we      love  the  best;  _ 

these     who     sail  the      wa    -    ters      of  the  bay?". 
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Man 
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pin    -     ion       is  we    •  dis    -  tance     all         the        rest, 

ho!'      and  ''Hard        a        Lee'."    they    hear        us         say. 
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Then     for    good     old  Joha  -  ny  Har-rard  we       will    take      a  glass     in   hand    And   we'll 
Tum-ble      up       ye     hon-est    sail  -  or     men  "Look  live  -  ly,"lend      a    hand.   To      the 
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drink       a     bum    -  per    to       him     as        the      fin    -  est      in       the    land,   We're      the 
skip  -  per     of         our  ship      of    state"Three  cheers   for     Ed  -  die    Rand,"    Let       old 
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best        of      all      his   chil  -  dren     we        be  -  lieve       it     more     and    more,       So 

Nep  -  tune    and     his   daugh-ters    seek       a       ha    -    ven     on        the  shore.      No       cru    - 
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heres     a   health  for  good   old  Nine  -  ty- Four ,      Old       Nine   -  ty 
sta  -  ceans  need    ap-ply      to    Nine-ty-Four,      Old        Nine   -  ty 
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Decennial   Ode. 

Solo  or    Semi -Chorus. 


Words   by  HENRY  COPLEY  GREENE,  '94. 


Music  by  EDWARD  BURLINGAME  HILL '94. 


1.  From  jirai  -    rie  and  from 

2.  Some  spir  -    its  o'er  the 

3.  Here  eye  to  eye  and 
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wild     good -will  I  With  a  rouse  and  a  cheer 

deep    good -will,  With  a  rouse  and  a  cheer 

clear    good -will,  With  a  rouse  and  a  cheer 

Truths  good  -  will.  With  a  rouse  and  a  cheer 


for  Har  -  vard  still, 

for  Har  -  vard  still, 

for  Har  -  vard  still, 

for  Har  -  vard  still. 
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Clink,  men 

Clink,  men 

Clink,  men 

Clink,  men 


Drink,  then 

Drink,  then 

Drink,  then 

Drink,  then 


1.  Gai  -  ly  and  gal-lant-ly  drain  the  toast  down! 
a.Bfavc-ly  and  gal-laut-l_v  drain  the  cup  down! 
3.Brave-l_v    and  gal  -  lant -ly        drain    the  cup  down! 
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End  last  verse  ■ 
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4.  Clink,       men:        Drink,      then-,        Gai    -  ly    and  gal-lant  -ly     drain  the  toast  down! 
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